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resemblances are really striking and not forced, as is the case with so 
many of those cited by Dr Leesberg. A propos of this, why did he not 
cite the Khetsua first personal pronoun Hoka ' I, ' as being cognate with 
the Hebrew anoki 1 Here was a good opportunity lost ! Sporadic simi- 
larities of this sort are not uncommon. Thus we have Mandshu shun = 
Eng. sun ! Mandshu sengi = Latin sanguis ' blood '; Khetsua inti ' sun '; 
tnunay ' love ' ; veypul ' great ' = Sanscrit indra, manyu, vipula. 1 In the 
same way there are occasional accidental resemblances between Hebrew 
and Celtic. Thus, Irish leaca 'cheek,' Hebrew/'*/ 'jawbone' ! All 
this proves nothing at all, because sound etymology has little to do with 
sound itself, but with certain fixed laws which must be carefully studied 
in every individual language and language-group. Even the most casual 
observer of the Khetsua postpositional polysynthetic noun system must be 
convinced at once that this idiom is radically different from the preposi- 
tional inflexional Semitic noun. Compare the following Khetsua para- 
digm: 

Nom. hatun rumi ' big stone ' (Jiatun ' big ' rumi ' stone ' ) . 

Gen. hatun rumij. 

Dat. hatun rumipaj. 

Ace. hatun rutnita. 

Illat. hatun rumitnan. 

Ablat. hatun rumimanta. 2 

Dr Leesberg' s book is only another futile attempt to show a race 
relationship between the American Indians and the ancient Hebrews, 
although he disclaims the theory that the American aborigines were the 
Ten Lost Tribes. It is a pity that the author ever undertook such a task 
without first seeking competent philological advice. Finally, it may be 
stated that his English throughout the entire work is nearly as faulty as 
are his philological conclusions. J. Dyneley Prince. 

Metallic Ornaments of the New York Indians. By William M. Beau- 
champ. (Bulletin of the New York State Museum, No. 73. Arche- 
ology, No. 8.) Albany: 1903. 8°, in pp., 36 pi., 414 figures. 
Dr Beauchamp gives in this, the latest of his publications, numerous 
figures of ornaments made from brass, iron, copper, bronze, pewter, and 
silver. The different types illustrated comprise a variety of objects, which 
afford ample materials for speculation concerning fashions in jewelry 
among the American Indians after first contact with the whites during the 

1 Compare Humboldt, Travels, Eng. transl., I, p. 322, and Sayce, Science of Lan- 
guage, I, pp. 148-9. 

2 Compare Middendorf, Die Keshua Sprache, p. 59. 
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colonial period. The monograph furnishes much food for thought to the 
student of archeology, and contains a great deal of information for the 
general reader relating to the manners and customs as well as to the orna- 
mentation of the American Indian to the beginning of the last century. 
The hundred pages of text are replete with references to colonial publica- 
tions, most of which are practically inaccessible to the general reader. 
Both the medals and the coins indicate the period covered to have begun 
with the first contact of the Caucasian and Indian races, and even in their 
absence the figures would support the same belief. Wire wristlets and 
bangles or tinklers of copper or other metal are illustrated by the side of 
brass bells and arm-bands, or wristlets are shown with head-bands of silver 
which, judging from their appearance, were made quite recently. Very 
primitive beads of copper of different types are shown with tubes of the 
same metal ; the first of these may be ancient, the latter are possibly quite 
modern. Animal figures and gorgets remind one of the precolumbian 
period, while the sacred medals speak with equal strength of the sacrifices 
made by the Jesuits to aid in the conversion of the heathen. Ear-rings 
remind us of ornamentation equally as strongly as do the bronze finger- 
rings inscribed with sacred emblems, and the crosses and crucifixes of 
brass and silver are suggestive of the priest and the convent. Brooches 
of all kinds, emblematic, artistic, and religious, are impressive reminders 
of the variety in colonial life, and with the Indian this type of ornament 
was probably one of the most popular, since it enabled him to readily 
hold together his skin clothing and at the same time to exhibit an orna- 
ment which, as shown here, evinced his artistic appreciation. 

A study of these early designs is necessary to a proper appreciation of 
the difference between aboriginal and European workmanship, and though 
another writer has made reference to these brooches in a highly poetic 
vein, Dr Beauchamp certainly affords us a good opportunity to study the 
subject seriously. 

It were hardly fair to close our review of this very deserving work with- 
out again expressing regret that the illustrations are not of a more satis- 
factory character. Joseph D. McGuire. 

The Arapaho Sun Dance : The Ceremony of the Offerings Lodge. By 
George A. Dorsey, Curator, Department of Anthropology. Field 
Columbian Museum, Publication 75 ; Anthropological Series, Volume 
IV. Chicago: 1903. 8°, xii, 228 pages, 137 plates. 
In this volume is given for the first time a full account of the 

elaborate and composite ceremony popularly known as the " Sun Dance." 



